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Notes of the Week 


Amphibious Warfare 

GREAT week in many respects! Germany is 
A electing to play on the grand scale the 
d role of the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick’’ and 
flesh of 











to make the the whole British nation 


creep. The Kaiser’s command is now not “To 
Paris’? or “To Warsaw,’’ but “To Calais at 
all costs,’ in order that Germany may be free 
to invade England with the aid of the sub- 


marine and Zeppelin. It is first necessary to get to 
Calais, and what she would do then only her dis- 
ordered imagination can suggest. We feel inclined 
to ask, like the old lady in the arbour, though not 
in her tone of terror, “ Bless us, what??? The Ger- 
mans have been held on the Yser by the Belgian and 
British forces (which include the Indians), and the 
slaughter has been terrible, with material advantage 
to the Allies. The German position on the coast has 
been rendered almost untenable by the fine work of 
the British Navy. Monitors have raked their trenches 
and blown their artillery to atoms. This is amphibious 
warfare with a vengeance, and the spoilers of Belgium 
do not like it. To the south the French have made 
progress, driving the enemy across the frontier in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy; in Poland the Russians 
have inflicted a heavy defeat on the German forces, 
who are apparently in full flight. The one source of 
comfort for Germany still comes from South Africa. 
Maritz and his fellow-rebels have been roughly handled 
and scattered, but de Wet and Beyers have taken up 
arms against the Crown. General Botha will give 
them short shrift. Germany has violated Portuguese 
territory in South-East Africa, and so added Portugal 
to her enemies. 


Germany and America 

All who know anything of the American Press would | 
be disposed to credit the New York Evening Post with 
being the most sober and trustworthy of its daily repre- 
sentatives. When, therefore, the Evening Post charges 





the British Censorship with suppressing facts and 
allowing false reports of Allied achievements to go 
forth, we can only wonder whether the Evening Post 
has lost its head or what the Censor has done to warrant 
this accusation. The Evening Post perhaps prefers the 
word of Count Bernstorff to that of the British Censor. 
Count Bernstorff is pursuing his egregious campaign, 
and is making himself a laughing-stock. He suggests 
that Germany may yet have to invade Canada, and if 
she does the Americans need have no fear that she will 
act in any way contrary to the Monroe Doctrine. Ger- 
many’s plighted word is not good enough for the 
Americans. The New York Herald remembers the scrap 
of paper which-guaranteed Belgium. Germany’s “good 
faith’’ is a bigger menace than any threat of invasion 
either to Canada or England. 
Bitter Sweets 

Sugar has played a much bigger part in our Imperial 
history than is generally recognised. It is to play an 
important part in Imperial fortunes now. Since the 
war began the Germans and Austrians have been adding 
materially to the resources of their Exchequers as the 
result of purchases of beet-sugar by Great Britain 
through neutral countries. The British authorities have 
known what was going on and have now made arrange- 
ments which will rob the enemy-producer of his profits 
without injury to the home consumer. Stocks have been 
accumulated, wherefrom we are not told, and beet 
sugar importation is prohibited. British refineries, 
which have been nearly driven out of existence by the 
bounties and foreign competition, will for a time, at 
any rate, be kept busy to their fullest capacity. The 
West Indies and other British sugar-producing Colonies 
should benefit, for we cannot imagine that the Govern- 
ment seriously propose to exclude other than alien 
produce. Supplies are guaranteed so that prices 
will be lowered rather than increased. The Fortnightly 
Review once spoke of the bitter-sweets of bounties: 
Germany and Austria will have a taste of those bitter- 
sweets now. 


Civilians and the Invader 

Professor T. E. Holland’s short letter in the Times 
of Tuesday on the right of civilians to take up arms 
against an invader should be studied by all who are 
not already in the ranks. The law is perfectly clear; 
individual civilians or any body of civilians not under 
military authority, and not easily distinguished as 
regular combatants, may not strike at the invader. 
We know what the Germans did even against the 
franc-tireur in 1870. The question is one which the 
average patriot never seems quite to grasp. If 
civilians wish to spare themselves and their friends 
from such horrors as the German is capable of inflict- 
ing on the slightest provocation, they should at once 
enrol themselves in some recognised force. It is their 
only hope; to refuse is to put themselves out of court 
as combatants in the extremity when they might want 
to fight. If that fact were fully realised, the recruits 
for Lord Kitchener’s new army would be greater in 
numbers than they are. 
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Germany’s World-Warning 
GENERAL VON BERNHARDI’S LATEST. 


TRANSLATED BY J. ELLIS BARKER. 


III. 
ENGLAND’sS ALTERNATIVE—VASSAL OR ALLY? 

When England joined the group of European Powers 
hostile to Germany, she embarked, apparently, on the only 
course by which she could preserve her old position in the 
world. However, at the same time England challenged 
Germany and Germany’s allies to battle, and it is by no 
means certain whether that battle will be fought with 
peaceful weapons or with weapons of war, and whether 
it will end in England’s victory or in that of Germany. 
It is clear that an English victory would lead to certain 
dangers which might eventually lead to England's defeat. 

If England should decide to side with Germany, she 
would first of all have to concede to Germany a position 
of absolute equality. She would have to give up many 
interests and she would have to share her pre-eminence 
with Germany. On the other hand, she would benefit. 
No dangers would threaten her, for England and Ger- 
many combined would be able to oppose successfully the 
Powers of the whole world. 

Hitherto England has disdained to arrange peacefully 
her relations with Germany. She feels confident that she 
is strong enough to bear down Germany with the help of 
her allies, and to maintain her predominance over the 
Powers of the Old World. That is her leading idea. It 
induced her to join France and Russia in the Triple 
Entente, and it was that step, which was taken without 
compelling necessity and without having been challenged 
by an unfriendly act on Germany’s part, that has caused 
the political tension which at present dominates all 
Europe. This tension will not diminish until Anglo-Ger- 
man relations have become clearer. The Anglo-German 
tension naturally influences international politics in all 
their aspects, because English and German interests come 
into contact in every quarter of the world. Everywhere 
the States group themselves in accordance with their 
opinion as to whether their interests will be best safe- 
guarded if they are on Germany’s or on England’s side. 

EXTRAORDINARY PROPOSALS. 

There are two possibilities for arriving at an under- 
standing with England; such understanding must either 
be a permanent one or one of a limited nature. 

If a permanent understanding be desired, Germany’s 
important interests must be fully safeguarded. Nothing 
must remain which is apt to impede Germany’s necessary 
development. That demand leads to the condition that 
England must give up her claim to a predominant posi- 
tion throughout the world, which she raises at present, 
and that she recognises that Germany possesses equal 
rights side by side with her. 

England weuld have to give Germany an absolutely 
free hand in all questions touching European politics, and 
agree beforehand to any increase of Germany’s power on 
the Continent of Europe which may ensue from the forma- 
tion of a CentraY European Union of Powers, or from a 
German war with France. England would*have to agree 
that she would no longer strive to prevent by her diplomacy 
the expansion of Germany’s colonial empire, as long as 
such development would not take place at England’s cost. 
She would further have to agree to any possible change 
of the map of North Africa that might take place in 
Germany’s or Italy’s favour. England would furthér 
have to bind herself that she would not hinder Austria’s 
expansion in the Balkan Peninsula. She would have to 








nn, 


offer no opposition to Germany’s economic expansion jn 
Asia Minor, and she would have to make up her ming 
that she would no longer oppose the development of Ger. 
many’s sea power by the acquisition of coaling stations, 

As the concessions enumerated in the foregoing would 
in no case involve a material sacrifice on England’s part, 
but would only mean the unconditional acknowledgment 
and benevolent support of Germany’s natural expansion, 
Germany on her part would be able to bind herself that 
she would in return give equally benevolent and energetic 
support in promoting England’s interests. 

It must remain an open question whether such an under. 
standing should take the form of an alliance. By its 
nature it would be equivalent to an alliance, and on the 
basis of such an understanding England and Germany 
could peacefully arrange their economic interests through. 
out the world. Such an agreement would create an 
irresistible force, which would necessarily promote the 
development of both nations. It would create a civilising 
factor which would advance human progress. It would 
go a long way to banish war and the fear of war, or at 
least diminish its dangers. If England in this way 
attaches herself to the Triple Alliance, European peace 
would be assured, and a powerful counterpoise would be 
created to the growing influence of the United States. 
Anglo-German co-operation would also diminish the 
pressure of East European Slavism, which is scarcely a 
factor that promotes civilisation, and the Yellow Peril 
would find in this combination an irresistible obstacle. 


ENGLAND MUST BECOME SUBSERVIENT TO GERMANY. 

It is obvious that an Anglo-German understanding 
would have the most far-reaching advantages, not only 
for England and Germany, but for all civilisation. At 
the same time, it is clear that England would have to 
change her entire policy. The basis of all negotiations 
between England and Germany would have to be the de- 
mand that England would have to leave the Triple 
Entente, and would have to effect a redistribution of her 
Fleet. After all, it must be clear to everyone endowed 
with intelligence, that Germany can never arrive at really 
close and cordial relations with England as long as 
England is allied with Germany’s enemies. Besides, 
Germany could never have confidence in the honesty of 
England’s peaceful assurances as long as the whole 
British Fleet is concentrated in the North Sea and kept 
ready for a war with Germany. 
An AnGLO-GERMAN War 1s NECESSARY AND UNAVOIDABLE. 

We must try to. make the best of things as they are. 
The tension between England and Germany will remain 
either until their differences are decided by war, or until 
one of the two States voluntarily abandons its policy and 
pretensions. As such an abandonment to the claims and 
pretensions of England would mean for Germany a com- 
plete sacrifice of her political and national future, we must 
make up our mind to contemplate the possibility that 
either England tenders Germany her hand in order to 
arrive at an understanding with us, or that she forces us 
to defend our justified national claims by force of arms. 

We can enlarge our colonial possessions and acquire a 
sufficiency of colonies fit for the settlement of white men. 
Much may be done by peaceful means. At the same 
time, it is clear that England will undoubtedly oppose all 
colonial acquisitions of Germany which will really increase 
our power, and that she will, with all the means at her 
disposal, endeavour to prevent us acquiring coalings 
stations and naval bases abroad. Colonies fit for the 
settlement of white men will in any case not be obtainable 
without war with other States. 

Wherever we look, everywhere the road leading to the 
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accomplishment of our purposes by peaceful means is 
plocked. Everywhere we are placed before the choice 
either of abandoning our aims, or of fighting for the 
accomplishment of our purpose. An understanding with 
England would, of course, promote our aims and would 
diminish the necessity of war. However, such an under- 
standing cannot, as has been shown, be reckoned with. 
England’s hostility to Germany is founded upon the poli- 
tical system of that country, and we only do harm to our 
most important interests if we strive to bring about an 
understanding. 

Exactly as Bismarck clearly recognised in his time that 
the healthy development of Prussia and Germany was 
possible only after a final settlement between these two 
countries, every unprejudiced man must have arrived at 
the conviction to-day that Germany’s further development 
as a world power is possible only after a final settlement 
with England. Exactly as a cordial alliance between 
Germany and AuStria was only possible after Austria’s 
defeat in 1866, we shall arrive at an understanding with 
England, which is desirable from every point of view, 
only after we have crossed swords with that country. As 
long as Germany does not consider this necessity as a 
leading factor in its Foreign Policy, we shall be con- 
demned to failure in all important matters of foreign 
policy. 





An Open Letter to General Joffre 


IR,—There are two sayings in England which, 
S conventional though they be, I may perhaps be 
permitted to repeat to you. One is: “The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men’’; the other: “The occasion 
brings the man.’’ At the end of July few perhaps in 
France outside the army and the Government, hardly 
one, if any, in England, knew more than the name of 
Joffre. | Your services have been considerable, your 
reputation among those who have special opportunities 
for studying the work of soldiers and sailors was un- 
doubtedly of the highest; but, for all the information 
the world at large had, you sprang out of space pretty 
much as did Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. It is so long 
ago since you were momentarily famous as the captor 
of Timbuctoo that you have practically been forgotten. 
You have not climbed to first place with the aid 
of the limelight. One thinks of the prancing 
Boulanger and the hero of the mob he was; 
one thinks of others who might be named but shall 
be spared; and can only feel that democracies keep 
their best behind a veil to be brought out when crises 
demand. What the end will be of this monster—and 
monstrous—war Mars himself might hesitate to suggest ; 
some of us may feel we can shrewdly guess, and we 
profoundly believe and fervently pray that history will 
have to include your name with that of Turenne and 
Napoleon among the generals whose genius has led 
France to victory. There have been mutterings in criti- 
cism of your strategy by folk who have never given an 
hour to strategical studies in their lives; they would 
probably have been equally disposed to criticism were 
you fighting to-day on the Rhine instead of on the 
Aisne, the Oise and the Meuse. I pay no heed to them. 


‘ 











So far—and if I can read between the lines of Sir 
John French’s reports I believe he would endorse my 
view—it seems to me your strategy has been superb. 
It is futile to ask, “Where would Joffre be but for 
plucky little Belgium and the British Expeditionary 
Force?’’ The answer is obvious: ‘‘You based your 
strategy on the knowledge that they would have to be 
reckoned with.’’ None knows better than you, I am 
sure, what you and France owe to Belgium and Great 
Britain. Equally certain is it that Europe—even, may 
be, the Kaiser and von Kluck—recognise that in you 
Germany, with her army reputed to be the finest in the 
world, met a master-mind. History affords no more 
remarkable instance of the seizure of what Bismarck 
called the psychological moment than the sudden turn 
of the Allies on General von Kluck on September 5. 
The War Lords of Germany, foiled from the start in 
their time-table, were foiled in the very act, as it 
seemed, of laying their hands upon their objective. The 
idea that France could produce a generalissimo capable 
of turning the tables upon the flower of Germany’s 
army certainly never entered the head of the Kaiser and 
his Staff. And, sir, just as you led them on till you 
were ready to strike hard at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, so some of us are trusting that you have induced 
von Kluck to dig himself in between Soissons and Lille 
till you are ready to deal another shattering blow at 
German invincibility. May you have such surprises in 
store for the enemy as Turenne and Napoleon inflicted 
upon him! 

As with England, so with France: every day is of 
value to her in perfecting her arrangements for the 
decisive action. People say France was not ready— 
that was not your fault. You are likened to Lord 
Kitchener as a military organiser—there is little resem- 
blance to K. of K. in your simple character of country 
gentleman—and if you had had -your way France 
would have been prepared to the last button. 
“Thorough”’ with you, as with Lord Kitchener, is the 
word, and if all was not thorough with France when 
war burst upon her the explanation must be found in 
the difference of conditions under which leaders in self- 
governing communities work from those which permit 
autocracy to give effect to its views. Democracy 
treasures its privileges, but sometimes has to pay dearly 
for them. Where would the German army be now if 
a Kitchener had been autocrat in England and a Joffre 
autocrat in France during these last half-dozen years ? 


To you, and to a few kindred spirits, France owes 
her salvation to-day. We are rapidly approaching the 
centenary year of Waterloo, when the greatest military 
genius the world has ever known suffered final eclipse. 
The century has hardly added to the military renown 
of France; her deficiencies culminated in 1870-1; in 
that time of bitter memories you were just old enough 
to take your place with the army which emerged from 
the conflict not merely beaten, but broken. Your 
thoughts to-day must go back to that unhappy time, 
and you will have reflected that you little imagined it 
would be your good fortune to lead France forty-three 
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years later in the great war which should remove the | 


stain from her escutcheon. 
he is said to have remarked that he was about to join his 
faithful generals: “We shall talk of our art with 


When Napoleon was dying | 


Frederic, Turenne, Condé, Czesar, Hannibal.’’ Turenne | 


was ever in his thoughts; the great glory of French 
arms under Turenne, won over the very fields which the 
Allied troops now cover, was achieved under military 
conditions not much further removed from those in 
which Napoleon brought the greater part of Europe to 
its knees than were the Napoleonic from those in which 
you are fighting to-day. What would Napoleon have 
done with the millions you control, spread over a front 


that where Europe was fighting France a century ago 
to prevent Napoleon from achieving his ambition to be 
a world-conqueror, France should now be in the van 


of the movement to prevent the Prussians whom he | 


subjugated from realising for themselves his ambition. 
In the interests not of France only, but of civilisation, 
may unqualified success attend you in your high 
mission. I am, sir, your obedient 
CARNEADES, . JUNIOR. 








The Merry Walloon 


By W. A. BARR 


N the city of Liége there is—or was—a certain little 
I garden café where one might sit during the evening 
and imbibe, together with the excellent Belgian beer, 
several equally excellent, though unfamiliar, ideas 
touching the Belgian people in general and the Liégeois 
in particular. 

One cannot say that these people are highly strung 
or nervous in the ordinary sense, but they are marvel- 
lously quick of mood, quicker even than the French, 
whom they resemble a little less than they resemble our 
own Irish—both Gallic and Celtic blood flows in their 
veins. Here are these merry fellows sitting with their 
w.ves and daughters, laughing and talking and clink- 
ing their glasses, as peaceful in demeanour as Mr. 
Carnegie himself could wish. A single word would 
have them on their feet, aflame; not shaking their fists 
or clamouring to heaven for vengeance, but quiet and 
angry and ready for work. When a Belgian mob 
means murder, it does not rush about hurling impreca- 
tions, it goes and does what it means to do. 

Up and down the fine boulevards, on this pleasant 
summer evening that I speak of, the youth of the city 
is en promenade, two and four and ten abreast, arm 
in arm, orderly and quiet. For the most part they are 
young artisans from the innumerable factories of 
Liege, for this town, with its leafy parks and splendid 
squares, its monumental public buildings, its atmo- 
sphere so fresh and clear, is in reality a Sheffield, a 
Manchester, a Birmingham, and a Coventry rolled into 
ene, and a Newcastle as well, for coal mines extend 
under the very city itself. 


These young fellows are well set up, strong, clean, | 














and good-looking; but though they are so quiet and 
well-behaved, there is a certain truculence in their 
bearing, a glint in the eye as they pass a stranger, 
which tells quite plainly that its possessor would not be 
at all averse from a little rough-and-tumble if it could 
be engineered. And truculence sits well on your Wal- 
loon, for he can carry it; there lies beneath it a Pride 
cf Race which is not the empty conceit of an upstart. 
The Walloon is not an advertiser, but if you can 
contrive to win his confidence and to read between his 
lines, as it were, you will gain some interesting infor. 
mation; you will get the impression that he was old in 


| the history of war long before Providence, in some 
of 250 miles or more? It is a strange and dramatic fate | 


quaint fancy, elected that Prussia should breed one 
real warrior with a practicable brain, at a psychologi- 
cal moment. The consequent ability of the stolid 
Prussians to overcome for a while a brilliant though 
disorganised military nation like the French was calcu- 
lated, hints the Walloon, to turn the head of any child, 
particularly if the child were a little stupid and lack- 
ing in imagination. Thus our friend has little but 
contempt for the modern Prussian officer, whose so- 
called pride, he says, is but inane vanity based rather 
upon the esthetic effect of a little flaxen moustache 
and prettily kept finger-nails than upon any military 
prowess. So says the Walloon, and being one of 
Nature’s own fighting men, he knows a soldier when he 
sees one. When you speak of the trained hordes of 
Imperial Germany in comparison with his own little 
army, the Walloon shrugs his shoulders; his contempt 
turns not to fear but to hatred; a railway train, he 
avers, cam run over a man; but a man has derailed a 
train before to-day. 

You will find him immensely tickled by the Pan- 
German Idea, for he has a sense of humour. ‘If 
Europe were a nursery,’’ says the Walloon, “that 
would be all very well, but those people make a grave 
mistake who believe that the world began in 1870.” 

The Walloon is old in battle; in victory and defeat. 
Of many races it may be said that their history is a 
history of war, but two characteristics make the Wal- 
loon, as he fights his way through history, wellnigh 
unique. He has never fought for conquest, and he has 
never acknowledged defeat. Many have been the at- 
tempts to conquer him, many the periods during which 
he has suffered cruel oppression. In 1486, for instance, 
these citizens of Liége saw their wives and daughters 
taken to the middle of the Meuse and drowned like rats 
by the barge-load. But the cold-blooded barbarism 
that would have broken the heart of any common race 
never once succeeded with the Walloon; he will not 
stay oppressed for any appreciable time. So con- 
stantly and so successfully has he made life unbearable 
for his rulers, be they Spanish, French, Austrian of 
German, that until the nations, in sheer desperation, 
guaranteed his independence, he bore the reputation of 
being the most turbulent person in the whole of 
Europe. : 

And as soon as ever he had gained that freedom for 
which he had struggled unceasingly from the time of 
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Cesar onwards, he proved himself one of the most 
peaceful and competent people in the world. So short | 
is the memory of man, that surprise is expressed when 
this peace-loving race asserts for the hundredth time 
its determination to remain independent, and for weeks 
holds a ring of forts intact against overwhelming 
force. 


The unboastful Walloon, I fancy, is a little piqued 
at our surprise. 


“What of this matter?’’ he says. “They were only 
Prussians. If our men had not been tumbling asleep 
for very weariness even as they pulled their triggers, 
think you those crawling ones would have got into the 
city yet ?”’ 

That is the spirit of the Walloon. At large it is a 
bad principle to hold your enemy in contempt, but the 
Walloon is a law unto himself; only a dead Walloon 
has any respect for his enemy. And the women are 
like the men. 





So much for the Walloon in war. Once more he has 
gained the whole world’s respect. If we have enough 
sense to remember his efficiency until peace breaks out 
again, we might do worse than to examine a few of his 
ideas in the realm of social science, for his efficiency 
is not confined to the defending of forts. But one must 
go to him and inquire; for in peace, as in war, the 
Walloon is a worker, not a talker, and he is too busy 
for the welfare of Belgium to undertake missionary 
work for the benefit of other nations. 











As practically everyone is aware, Murray’s Guide 
Books, while unsurpassable as guides, contain the 
fullest general information in regard to the various 
countries with which they deal. Among those of 
special interest to readers who wish to be adequately 
posted up in the geography, history, and national 
characteristics of the States involved in the present 
struggle, a number of volumes might be named. In the | 
first place at present would come Belgium and Hol- 
land. Then might follow the various important sections | 
dealing with Germany (four volumes). There are | 
three guides to France, to one of which, dealing with 
Northern France from Belgium westwards, especial at- 
tention might be called. There are also the volumes on 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Den- | 
mark. The remarkable series of maps and plans in- | 
cluded in each guide adds to its value. 
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Arms and a Bishop 


‘HE Archbishop of Canterbury has recently written 
1 a public letter bearing upon the duties of the 
clergy as non-combatants in time of war. With regard 
to this much-discussed problem, another interesting 
letter has lately fallen into my hands. It is a printed 
circular, dated ‘‘Westminster, May Ist, 1798,’’ sent 
round by the Bishop of Rochester, to the clergy of 
his diocese. The address, with elaborateness unneces- 
sary in the present day, runs :— 


To 
The Reverend the Vicar of Plumstead, 
Woolwich. 
Rochester. Kent. 


The year 1798 was a very critical date in English his- 
tory. Although our Navy had won laurels at the battles 
of June 1 and of Cape St. Vincent, yet in April there 
had been mutinies in the fleets at Spithead and the 
Nore, and the French and Dutch navies were combining 
for an invasion of the country. 

The composition of the letter palpitates, for all the 
dignity of its wording, with the agitation of the times. 
The punctuation is peculiar, and no rule, except appa- 
rently emotion, seems to regulate the use of capitals. 
It begins with praise of the clergy for their conduct in 
the perilous days :— 

Reverend Brother, 

I have observed with much satisfaction the zeal, 
which is displayed by the Clergy of my Diocese in 
common with our Brethren in all parts of the King- 
dom, to take an active part in the defence of the 
country, against an Enemy, who threatens to come 
with a prodigious army, to depose our King, to 
plunder our Property, to enslave our Persons, and 
to overthrow our Altars. . . 

This striking opening may perhaps arouse too mar- 
tial a spirit in the breasts of his clergy, so the Bishop 
administers a check : — 

It is however to be remembered, that the offices of 
Religion never are of more importance, than in times 
of Public Danger . . . when our prayers for God’s 
merciful protection of our Country should be offered 
up with unremitted assiduity and redoubled ardor. 

The times, though, call for extraordinary measures, 
so the Bishop admits that— 

It becomes a question of;considerable importance, 
in what manner the parochial clergy may, with pro- 
priety, co-operate in the preparations, at this time 
carried on, for the reception of the Enemy. 

He then quotes the resolutions which were arrived at 
in a conference between ‘‘Our Venerable Primate, the 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,’? and the other 
Bishops; namely, that it was unadvisable for the clergy 
to accept commissions in the Army or to undertake 
military training, yet at the same time, in the event of 
invasion or insurrection, it was the duty of every clergy- 
man to give his assistance in repelling both. 

So far the Bishop has written somewhat under re- 
straint; he now launches out into an expression of his 
own opinion. He admits that war is a ‘‘sinful prac- 
tice,’’ but declares that ‘‘in every individual instance, 
the guilt lies principally at the Aggressor’s door.’’ (He 
would speak with no uncertain voice in these days!) 
Leaving generalities, the Bishop next comes to the prac- 
tical question of what duties his clergy should perform. 
‘“‘Upon this point,’’ says he, ‘‘I mean to speak out my 
mind very plainly.”’ 

There will be many ways in which a Clergyman 
may be useful, besides that of actual military service. 
In directing, for instance, and superintending the 
removal of the Women and Children, and of the Old 
and Infirm, to places of safety, in advising the 
method and pointing out the route of driving off the 
live-stock; in over-seeing the destruction of such 
things as cannot be removed, and would be service- 
able to the Enemy if they were left to fall into their 
hands. . . Whenever this Moment of Jeopardy and 
Peril shall arrive, every Clergyman must judge for 
himself, in what way he may be most useful. 

Now the Bishop can hold himself in no longer—evi- 
dently his instincts are on the side of fighting. Whilst 
admitting that as a general rule a clergyman should not 
fight, he adds ; — 

When the case shall be otherwise, as often no 
doubt it will, he must not, with a safe conscience he 
cannot, decline his share in the common danger. His 
country in this crisis will have a right to his best 
services, in any and every way, even if the best 
service to be performed by him should be (as in many 


instances will happen) to level the Musquet or trail 
the Pike. 


Gird yourself therefore without scruple for the 
Battle, in this holy cause, when the occasion shall 
call, nothing doubting, but that the God whom we 
serve and our enemies defy, will teach the hands of 
his servants to war, and their fingers to fight. 

The doughty Bishop ends by requesting the earnest 
prayers of his clergy ‘‘in the hour of trial which seems 
to be coming upon the Christian World,’’ and signs 
himself ‘‘Your loving Brother, Samuel Roffens.”’ 

At a time such as the present this letter cannot fail 
to be interesting; its sober but vigorous spirit is 
thoroughly characteristic of the best Englishmen of its 


age, and the man who wrote it, for all his moderation, 
may surely worthily be ranked with his predecessors, 


the fighting Bishops who played so great a part in 
withstanding the invaders of their country. 


G. HORNE. 





== 


A lecture upon ‘‘The War, its origin, and the coun- 





tries devastated by it,’’ has been prepared by Mr. James 


Baker, F.R.G.S. The author is giving this lecture 


without charge wherever the proceeds are promised for 
the Red Cross Funds. 





The Crisis Among Women 


E have settled into the state of being at war with 
wonderful adaptability. Our whole range of 
interests and occupations has altered in character; the 
confines of our horizon are determined by the area of 
the European battlefields. We think of bloodshed, 
destruction and death with a calmness which is startli 
if we pause to consider it. But the majority of women 
have little time in which to take stock of their outlook. 
The hours are full of energies of every description, 
Organisation, secretarial work, Red Cross, Refugee or 
Distress Committees leave barely time to read the news 
from the front or of home undertakings. The womap 
of leisure has become the hardest worker of the present 
regime. 

The only unemployed are those who by the inevitable 
law of necessity must be workers. To them labouw 
means bread and independence and self-respect. Want 
of it signifies suffering, charity, dependence on others, 
and too often a shameful alternative for the support of 
life itself. 


The war in its progress brings us face to face with 
innumerable and exceedingly complex problems. Our 
national difficulties have been increased by the presence 
of thousands of the enemy in our midst, by the housing 
of the refugees, by the constant stream of wounded. 
All these problems and many others have been faced 
with splendid courage and ability by the Government 
and the host of officials, paid and honorary, who work 
them out to a successful conclusion. That of the u- 
employment of women in our midst was one of the 
earliest evil consequences of the war to be recognised 
and, it was believed, dealt with efficiently. After the 
lapse of many weeks it is everywhere brought to our 
notice again, and the means used for its remedy and 
prevention seem wholly inadequate. The condition of 
affairs proves more urgent and apparently hopeless thaa 
at the onset, before any steps were taken to improve tt. 


Such a state of things is illogical, uneconomic, and 
unnecessary. On the one hand, we hear of thousands 
of young women, the majority of them skilled workers, 
needing employment; on the other hand, of funds 
which have been raised for the express purpose of deal- 
ing with this condition, and of others whose intention 
is the alleviation of distress of any kind. Of the 
former, the Queen’s Fund alone, at the time of writing, 
amounts to £78,000. At the same time, in the columns 
of the selfsame papers which bring unemployment to 
our notice, are hundreds of advertisements for women 
with domestic qualifications. Again, we hear of difi- 
culties consequent on the discharge of foreign waiters 
from the staffs of large hotels. It would be carrying 
patriotism one step further to refuse men of age for 
military service and to fill such gaps with women, whose 
natural capacity would soon enable them to become 
competent waitresses. With regard to the funds sub 
scribed for this purpose, there seems little to show i 
return for the amount raised. Our contention is that 
such money should not be hoarded or doled out 4 
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charity, but invested in such schemes as would show 
the highest return of interest and benefit the greatest 
number. That which has been accomplished, worthy 
as it is, bears the stamp of the amateur and the bene- 
factor. Work has been given whose immediate object 
is the alleviation of other suffering, as in the making 
of baby-clothes, cradles, etc., by women trained to such 
labour or not. ‘This is estimable as charity, but im- 
practicable as business, since it provides no avenue for 
the future independence of those employed. Such a 
use of money provided for a specific purpose is un- 
economic. What is needed is the founding of fresh 
businesses with such a capital which may bring their 
own profits and provide for increasing numbers of 
workers. Here there appears to be an unique oppor- 
tunity for the business-women of England who have 
retired on a competence or it may be a fortune, and who 
are now engaged in furthering the various charities of 
the districts in which they live. The greatest account 
to which their business capacity could be turned would 
be the organisation of channels by which capital (in the 
shape of these huge funds) and labour could be brought 


demand for luxuries for which women’s businesses so 
often cater is submerged. There is still, however, a 
wide market for the fancy goods of every description 
that have been so largely supplied by the Continent 
in the past, to mention one branch of industry alone. 


To treat of the second illogical position—viz., the 
unsupplied demand for female service which still exists 
—a worthy investment of a portion of this money would 
be the foundation of training colleges which should 
produce really efficient female clerks, secretaries, travel- 
lers, stenographers, etc., instead of the half-trained 
army of women in our midst, whom the owners of com- 
mercial houses rightly decline to use. After the war, 
with its terrible depletion of our able men, it will rest 
with the women of England to play an important part 
in commerce and education if we are to maintain our 
status. Let us employ the interval in fitting them for 
this work. There are old college women with the neces- 
sary qualifications who would gladly undertake the 
founding of such institutions in conjunction with those 
who possess commercial training. The domestic side of 
these colleges could be so worked as to provide training 
for girls of a lower grade in service, and the whole 
thing might be conducted on principles which should 
restore the wholesome ideal of the dignity of labour. 


Let us realise the great truth that all are one flesh, that 
every girl and woman in England has her right to food 
and clothing, to knowledge and the possibility of self- 
advancement; that it is the duty of those with more 
money or more leisure or more capacity to see that the 
less dowered are given their opportunity in life. This 
is not philanthropy or charity. It is sound economic 
principle. In these unemployed a great force is lying 


idle, capable of being converted into wealth, produc- 
tiveness, efficiency. Let us not rest until this has been 
accomplished. 
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REVIEWS 
Genius as Victor 


The Man of Genius. By HERMANN TuRCK, Ph.D. 
A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HE strong personality of men of genius has often 
T misled the world into the conclusion that genius is 
a form of egotism. Dr. Tiirck’s aim is to show that 
exactly the opposite is the case. The man of genius 1s 
an idealist. He puts aside personal interest, subjec- 
tivity and self-seeking, as hostile to truth. His love of 
truth is purely objective, the single-eyed interest in the 
thing itself. Self-seeking blinds perception, and hides 
the truth. The narrow-minded man is blind, because 
he regards everything in relation to his own person. 
He is altogether a subjective egoist. He lives in him- 
self. He cannot understand that objectivity or love of 
truth and of the ideal is the secret of all genius, and 
For him the words of Byron 


I live not in myself, but 1 become 

Portion of that around me. 
Or, as Schopenhauer said: “Genius is simply the com- 
pletest objectivity.” 

The man of genius sees in persons and things not 
only what they are, but what they ought to be. That 
is “the Platonic Idea,’’ Schopenhauer’s “Object of 
Art.’’ The search for truth and love is the pursuit of 


| the ideal, and the avoidance of that false realism 


which deceives the subjective egoist, who sees in nature 
as in the characters and fates of men only what is 
defective or faulty, just because he is satisfied with a 
hasty, superficial and casual impression. He is con- 
cerned with things only so far as they bear some rela- 
tion to his selfish will, his own way in life. But the 
objective interest and love of truth possessed by the 
man of genius enable him to see, not the failure, but 
the ideal which ought to be. His outlook, therefore, 
is far removed from mere subjective egoism. Start- 
ing from these premises, Dr. Tiirck has written a re- 
markable series of essays on manifestations of genius 
and freedom of mind. A general and scientific in- 
quiry into artistic enjoyment, philosophical aspiration 
and pragmatism in relation to God and the world lead 
on to his very clever investigation of concrete 
examples. Of these, the best are Shakespeare’s Con- 
ception of Genius in “Hamlet,’’ and Goethe’s Self- 
Representation in “Faust.’’ A vigorous philippic is 
directed against the pseudo-philosophy of Stirner, 
Nietzsche, and Ibsen. The plays of Ibsen are sub- 


| jected te a searching criticism. An essay which at the 
| present time will arouse much interest and attention is 


the original study of Temporal Super-humanity in 
Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon. 


Most people are wont to regard great conquerors as 
selfish egoists, because they were utterly regardless of 
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others in the pursuit of their vast schemes. Dr. Tiirck, 
however considers that they began as great ideal- 
ists, even if a later degeneration showed itself in 
the direction of egoism and a false super-humanity. 
Napoleon was an example of that curious “dual 
nature’’ of men of genius, pointed out by Fournier, and 
alluded to by Napoleon himself in conversation with 
Madame Rémusat. We are inclined to add that in the 
German Emperor to-day the world is witnessing the 
morbid degeneration of Nietzsche’s temporal super- 
humanity combined with an egoism which exhibits the 
extreme of megalomania. 








Fiction 
Ihe Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By H. G. WELLS. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 


F we had once a sincere belief that Mr. Wells was 
going to take a very high place among the novelists 
-—a place, in its way, as secure and as fine as that held 
by the great Victorians—it was because his best work 
began to show a quality of human comprehension that 
was significant. That belief is now being steadily 
crushed, for the spoiling of Mr. Wells as an artist pro- 
ceeds apace. His repeated endeavours to combine the 
lecture-hall or the class in economics with his story 
leads continually to disappointment, and there is a 
lack of proportion about this latest book which gives 
no particular hope that the author will pursue the 
vanishing spirit of art. 

The story, of course, is good. Sir Isaac, self-made 
proprietor of many Stores and Tea-shops; his wife, 
superior, restless, concerned for the welfare of the girls 
he employs; Mr. Brumley, concerned about the happi- 
ness of Lady Harman, offering advice, sympathy, teas 
in the country—these are the principal characters; but 
there is nothing repellent about this quite harmless 
triangle. The chief interest lies in the scheme for the 
“Hostels’’ for the tea-shop girls—places which Lady 
Harman designed as jolly, cosy homes, but which her 
husband, with sets of rules and fines, a system and a 
matron, turned into comfortless institutions. The pro- 
gress of this scheme, its difficulties, the girls them- 
selves, Mrs. Pembrose, the grim, methodical matron— 
these things make rich comedy; nor must we omit 
Lady Harman’s spasmodic interlude of window-smash- 
ing in an hour of rebellion, and the delightful pictures 
of her friends, Lady Beach-Mandarin, Agatha 
Alimony, and Susan. Mr. Brumley, ever hovering, 
is a poor figure and quite unconvincing. At the last, 
he completely alienates our sympathies by crying 
hysterically when Lady Harman—her husband having 
conveniently died—refuses him. She, by a sudden 
impulse, kisses the pathetic figure, and we can only 
hope that she then leaves him as abruptly as the story 
leaves us, for he was quite unworthy of her. Shorn 
of its discussions and digressions, this novel would 








ee 
a 


have been simpler and stronger ; as it is, it stays on the 
level of the “interesting’’ fiction of the year. 


“THE Cost of a Promise’? (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s.) is a powerful story which Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds tells extremely well. Its weirdness and 
tragedy, its humour and pathos, cannot fail to enter. 
tain the reader from start to finish. The author re. 
lates successively the making of the promise, its keep. 
ing, and its cost; and the conclusion she deftly reaches 
is, when one comes to consider it, the only logical way 
out of a situation beset with difficulties. This is the 
more to be welcomed, as it provides quite naturally 
a very charming and happy ending. The theme runs 
mainly upon precociousness and heredity, especially 
a supposed homicidal taint, as personified in a child 
of ten, the daughter of a French father and an Eng. 
lish mother. In her presentment of this young girl 
Mrs. Reynolds has overstepped the bounds of pro 
bability. Making all allowance for her parentage— 
her near male forbears were revolutionaries—and her 
baneful surroundings at that tender age, with an irr. 
concilable Socialistic village cobbler as chief instructor, 
it is difficult to imagine that one so young as Ger 
maine should speak and act in the way she is made 
to do in these pages, especially when the culminating 
action is a deliberate attempt at murder in the dead 
of night without the slightest provocation. Surely, 
even descent from an aunt of Charlotte Corday, and 
a mind perverted by ill-teaching, are insufficient to tum 
a child not yet in her teens into a murderous revo 
lutionary. However, when dealing with this psycho 
logical question the author may have had data for her 
deduction, and hence be justified in creating an 
‘‘infant phenomenon.’’ At the end, we are happy 
to be able to say, Germaine emerges ‘‘ in every respect 
perfectly normal.’? And she marries the man whose 
heart she had tried to reach with a dagger in another 
way. 








The Theatre 


“The Cost” 

DRAMA which sets out to deal with the immediate 
problems of England in a war-struggle of 
hitherto unknown horror and importance cannot be 
judged exactly as a work of art. But, considered 
from the point of view of the moment, Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s play, “The Cost,’”? at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, is valuable, extremely clever, and splendidly 
acted. A well-to-do business family makes the same 
sort of absurd efforts that we all do, and _ behind 
this spectacle is enacted the quite natural tragedy 
of the eldest, almost elderly, son, John Woot: 
house (Mr. Owen Nares), who has made his namie 
as a profound writer in the field of ethics. When bad 
news comes upon England he finds that by enlisting 
he can influence at least three good men towards the 
country’s service. His wife is about to have her fist 
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child; his new book promises to be a great achievement. 
But he gives up everything so that he can serve his | 
country in warfare, an art which, of course, he does | 
not understand. The result is not death, but disable- | 
ment for his predestined work. That, it seems to us, | 
would have been enough, but the author makes his 
hero, who is perfectly convincing, perhaps by reason of 
the deep feeling and sincerity of Mr. Nares, tell us that 
war will always be with us, that all the arts and philo- 
sophy that we have long since loved are as 
naught, that our hopes of civilisation have been 
a foolish dream, that the only real thing is 
war—which must hardly be spoken of in detail. 
There are contradictions in the play, but all the 
human detail is excellently worked out; the characteri- 
sation is clearly cut and apropos. The ironic comedy 
of life as it is at the moment is fully dealt with, but 
for most people “The Cost’’ will be rife with tears, 
produced by the dramatist with intention; their cause 
is voiced by the admirable Major Paget of Mr. Athol 
Stewart, who more than hints that if the nation had 
listened to Lord Roberts years aga the present situa- 
tion could have been avoided. But we drift from the 
playhouse to a larger theatre. In any case, everyone 
should make a point of seeing “The Cost’’ and the 
powerful and artistic acting of Mr. Frederick Ross, 
Miss Mary Rorke, Mr. Jack Hobbs, and the other 
accomplished people who vitalise the drama. 
EGAN MEw. 





“His House in Order” 


HAVING been compelled, five weeks ago, to reproach 
the excellent management of the St. James’s Theatre 
for producing a play unworthy of their talents, it is a 
pleasure to congratulate Sir George Alexander and his 
company on the revival of Sir Arthur Pinero’s clever 
character-study. ‘‘His House in Order’’ affords scope for 
the finest acting, and it is fortunate that many of those 
who interpreted the play originally are again available. 
We cannot imagine any other company giving it half 
the reality and vivacity; Sir George has obviously one 
of his favourite parts in Hilary Jesson, advising, good- 
humouredly admonishing, and sometimes preaching 
just a little; Miss Irene Vanbrugh makes poor emotional 
Nina, oppressed by the ponderous Ridgeleys, an ex- 
tremely sympathetic study; and Miss Henrietta Watson 
is the chilly, cutting, precise Geraldine to perfection. 
Mr. Lyall Swete as Sir Daniel, Miss Alice Beet as his 
wife, and Mr. C. M. Lowne—who has a remarkable 
skill in silent, expressive by-play—depicted the smug, 
self-satisfied visitors with finished art, and the other 
members of the cast, which included Mr. Dawson 
Milward, Mr. Vivian Reynolds, Mr. Nigel Playfair, 
Miss Iris Hawkins and Mr. Herbert Waring, were ex- 
cellent. It is a play in which nearly all are ‘‘princi- 
pals,’ and one feels that special praise to any single 
Person is invidious. The revival should have a long 
tun, and those who have not yet seen Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
best work will miss a great deal if they do not take this 
opportunity. R. 











A Prussian Lullaby 


Slumber, my child with the drowsy eye, 
Slumber, my child with the sun-kissed brow ; 
Father is roving with sword swung high, 
Teaching the frail and the young to die— 

Even such wives as I, 
Even such babes as thou. 


Safely you sleep, while the blood flows free, 
Safely you sleep, while he keeps his vow; 
Father has sworn to you and to me 
Never to spare them, though weak they be— 
Even such folk as we, 
Even such babes as thou. 


Dreaming you smile, dearest child of mine, 
Dreaming, dear love, of your father now 
Holding aloft, as a gallant sign, 
A slaughtered babe, while the red flames twine 
Even such homes as thine; 
Even such babes as thou. 
A. GOWANS WHYTE. 





MOTORING 


OTWITHSTANDING the urgent request em- 
bodied in the recent Home Office order, many 
motorists continue to use powerful headlights within 
the prohibited area in and around the metropolis. It 
should be clearly understood that the authorities 
possess very wide powers with regard to the enforce- 
ment of this order, and neglect to conform to it will 
certainly result, sooner or later, in the prosecution and 
severe punishment of offenders. A caution may also 
be added with regard to the necessity for exceptionally 
careful driving in the dimly lit streets at the present 
time. Some motorists do not appear to realise that the 
risks to pedestrians have been very much increased by 
the general gloom, and that the latter are now entitled 
to special consideration. 

Mr. Arthur du Cros advises us that the Motor Ambu- 
lance Convoy which has been accepted by General 
French for service with the British Expeditionary Force 
is now complete, and will proceed to the front immedi- 
ately. It consists of forty-one ambulances, two travel- 
ling workshops, three stores lorries, three officers’ cars, 
and ten motor-cycles, with a personnel of five officers, 
eight non-commissioned officers, and one hundred and 
thirty-six men. All the non-commissioned officers and 
men are expert mechanics and first-class drivers. The 
column will be taken out by Mr. George du Cros, 
Lieut. W. du Cros, and Lieut. Lyne-Stephens, each of 
whom has contributed his own car, and will serve 
during the war without pay. This convoy now forms 
a permanent unit of the Army Service Corps, and is 
the first of its kind to be used in British warfare. 
Its object is to secure the rapid transfer of wounded 
men from the trenches and the equally speedy return 
of ambulances to the firing-line. It is obvious that this 
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rapidity of action will reduce the number of the 
“missing,’’ and be the means of relieving suffering and 
saving valuable lives. The list of subscribers to the 
British, Indian, and Colonial Ambulance Funds in- 
cludes many prominent individuals and firms con- 
nected with the motor industry. 

In addition to performing their ordinary duties on 
the roads—assisting members by giving road informa- 
tion, obtaining supplies, undertaking work connected 
with breakdowns, etc.—the A.A. patrols are finding 
plenty of occupation in marshalling cars lent by mem- 
bers in various centres for the conveyance of wounded 
to hospitals, or Belgian refugees to their temporary 
abodes in this country. They are also doing useful 
work with regard to looking out for suspected road- 
users—a sphere of utility for which they are peculiarly 
qualified. The authorities have expressed their appre- 
ciation of the services of the patrols in this direction, 
and requisitions for continued assistance have been 
received by the committee of the A.A. and M.U. 

The first prize of £5,000 offered in the Naval and 
Military Aeroplane Engine Competition has, we under- 
stand, been awarded to the Green Engine Company, 
Limited. It will be remembered that one of the con- 
ditions was that the engines submitted for trial should 
be of all-British construction, although of any design, 
British or foreign. The prize has gone to an engine 
which is not only all-British in construction, but 
entirely of British design, and one which owes nothing 
either to foreign brains or foreign capital. © Many 
engines built in Great Britain to the latest and most 
successful Continental designs competed, and the trials 
were of a particularly exacting and strenuous nature. 
In the past the Green aeroplane engine has greatly 
distinguished itself. Of the eight Michelin trophies 
offered for the longest or fastest flights on machines 
of all-British construction, it captured seven, only 
losing the eighth because the petrol supply ran short. 
Both the Alexander competitions for twenty-four hours’ 
non-stop engine runs were won by Greens, and the Daily 
Mail prize of £1,000 for the first circular mile flight 
on an all-British aeroplane was won by a Short biplane 
fitted with a Green engine. 








“Academy” War <Acrostics 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Sixth of the War Series) 
When war is dead, and strife shall cease, 
And we shall live again in peace, 
Then many countries we have known 
Will lose what they possess to-day, 
And have a heavy price to pay, 
In altered frontiers, thus shown. 
(1) If such be found, on battle ground, 
To make a man or two look round, 
For active service they’re unfit. 
The point, though clear, may not appear 
To plain civilians, I fear, 
Of value. Still, I mention it. 
(2) William the Bomb-dropper, Master of schemes! 
But what sort of monster now troubles his dreams? 
(3) This well defines the Kaiser’s chase 
Of kingship over every race. 


| (6) Of continents the least. 





| (4) From Germany—it comes that distance— 


A British unit of resistance. 
(5) Hath curiosity not always cursed 
All women from the very first ? 
She, through it, evils spread on earth, 
And ills and wrongs were given birth. 
No sadder thing the world befell 
Till Wilhelm raised the lid of hell. 
(We laugh 
At one man’s hopes of claiming it!) 
’*T will take two centuries and a half 
Ere you succeed in naming it. E. X, 
(1) E mbo N (point) 
(2) U rsin E 
(3) R ainbo W 
(44, O h M 
(5) P andor A 
(6) E uro P (e) 

Notes.—_No. 1. ‘‘Embonpoint’”? makes a man “ look 
round,’ and is a hindrance to activity. ‘‘Point” is of no 
value, and is therefore discarded. ; . 

No. 3. Rainbow-chase. ‘‘ The pursuit of a visionary 
object ; a wild-goose chase.”’ oil 

No. 4. Ohm. Named after the German scientist, Dr. 6. 
S. Ohm, and adopted by the British Association as the unit 
of resistance. ‘ 

No. 5. Pandora. The name given, according to Hesiod, 
to the first woman. The legend of Pandora’s box is too well 
known to relate in detail. 

No. 6. E is the numerical symbol for 250. 

Solutions to No. 5 (‘‘ Zeppelin Airships’) were received 
from Anvil, T. J. Beard, Bill, Bor, Chutney, Foncet, Geomat, 
Kamsin, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Nemo, Ocol, Sajoth, Sutton, 
W. J. Tiltman, Morgan Watkins, Wilbro, Wrekin, and Zeta. 
We hope to give the results of this ‘‘ War Acrostic” Com- 
petition in our next issue. 








[In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE City reads each day of some new plan whereby 
T the Stock Exchange may be opened. It remains 
sceptical. ‘The plain truth is that there are far too 
many members who are hopelessly insolvent for any scheme 
to meet with approval that does not include a Government 
grant. The whole business is preposterous. The mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange have robbed the public right 
and left for many years. They have combined with pro 
moters to float wild cats. They have never made the 
smallest attempt to protect their clients. And now that 
most of their customers are ruined and they themselves 
are in like plight they run round calling for Government 
aid. 

Fortunately, not even Lloyd George would dare to make 
the British taxpayer a ‘‘ bull’’ of the stocks now being 
carried by the members of the House on behalf of their 
more speculative clients. For we must remember that the 
British taxpayer would not only be a ‘‘bull’’ but he would 
also be a ‘‘ bull’’ who could never come out with a profit 
The banks have got the baby in their arms and I hope they 
like the position. Luckily the bankers know less than 2 


child about the stocks and shares they lend money upon, % 
they are more happy than I should be if I were in their 
I wonder how they like Brazil Railway bonds 


position. 
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and stock, Soracabanca and Madeira Mamore as collateral 
for loans, all in default and all borrowed upon up to the hilt. 

There is only one way to open the Stock Exchange and 
that is to face the position boldly and force those who can 
pay to do so and let those who cannot leave the Stock Ex- 
change. Ample time must be given to repay good sound 
loans and no bank would, or indeed should be allowed to, 
exercise any pressure till the war had been ended at least 
a year. The insolvent members will only make their posi- 
tion much worse by piling up interest. The clients who 
cannot pay to-day will be less able to pay in a year’s time. 
[| see no reason why there should be any wholesale failures. 
No one can now be hammered except with the consent of 
the Committee. Also, what is much more important, no 
one can hammer themselves and thus shift the burden on 
to the backs of others. The banks must let the loans run, 
they have no choice. Therefore the sooner the House re- 
opens the better. 

But we must have no more fixed prices. ‘‘They are the 
negation of business,’’ as one member remarked. Those 
who know the House best laugh at the notion that the 
dealers will be stuck with stock on all hands. No one is 
obliged to make prices, and no one would make prices 
whilst war is on. But the reopening of the House would 
enable those who had stock to buy to find sellers, and those 
who had stock to sell would try and meet buyers. With a 
House closed and a rainy day business is almost im- 
possible. 

The matter is of great urgency. The Government can- 
not go on borrowing on short-dated bills. The bankers’ 
capacity for such is limited. Huge sums of money are 
needed for the war. Our million and a quarter soldiers 
will cost with the Navy half a million a day and perhaps 
more. The first year’s war must mean an expenditure of 
at least three hundred millions—a most moderate esti- 
mate. We cannot raise that by taxation. The income 
tax may be doubled. It cannot be raised to more than 
2s. 6d. in the pound because no one will be able to pay it. 
People with small incomes could not under any circum- 
stances pay one-eighth of their income down. That is 
clearly incredible. Other methods will have to be adopted 
to raise money. How it will be done no one knows, but 
plainly the bulk of the money must be put on to the 
National Debt for our sons and grandsons to bear. If we 
save the Empire from destruction that is as much as can 
be expected from us. 

Now to raise huge loans of three and four hundred 
millions each year we must have an open Stock Exchange, 
and we must not on any account encumber ourselves with 
a huge floating debt. Our income is falling away rapidly 
and our debt rising. The Chancellor is acting wrongly in 
burdening the banks by these persistent issues of Treasury 
Bills. He is choking up the conduit through which he 
expects to get his future monies. The bankers will put the 
screw upon him as sure as fate. 

The Aerated Bread Company have had an excellent year, 
for the net profits are only a shade less than last year and 
the dividend of 274 per cent. is easily maintained. The 
balance-sheet is strong, clean, and good like the food. 
The management may be congratulated upon the steady 
success of this, the pioneer of cheap food. 

Pears’ Soap will presumably never again issue a balance- 
sheet, as it is now absorbed with the great Lever combine. 
It has always been admirably run. The shareholders are 
however well provided for. I have immense faith in the 
Lever management. Pears’ Soap will be kept at its 
normal high standard. 


Hope Brothers have not done well. They continue to 


open up new branches, but the profits in the year are not | 
good. The dividend is down to 5 per cent. and it is doubt- | 
ful whether that should have been maintained. The firm 
has mever been able to replace Peacock. 
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The Triumph Cycle is one of the wonders of the cycle 
financial world. It has had a splendid record for some 
years past and of late has made preposterous profits. ‘Lhe 
year just ended shows £74,393 and again 30 per cent. is 
paid. The reserves are equal to the capital. Cash is 
abundant, and as I suspect that the Army needs a good 
motor cycle more than a good horse, orders should be 
plentiful and profits for the current year excellent. 

The San Paulo and Central Argentine reports are both 
as good as one could expect. The San Paulo, that marvel 
of prosperity, can only pay 1o per cent. as against 14 per 
cent., but it has nearly a million in gilt-edged stocks to its 
credit and could easily have given its shareholders another 
4 per cent. The Central Argentine has come out well, all 
things considered, though the dividend has been reduced. 
Large sums are again spent upon renewals. The current 
year is not showing up at all well, and holders of deferred 
must expect a lower dividend still. Indeed they will be 
lucky if they get anything at all. RaymMonp RaDCLYFFE. 





THE CITY LIFE. 


There are two things that every citizen who has a 
thought for the morrow is anxious to do: to become the 
owner of the house in which he hopes to spend his days, 
and to leave those who are dependent on him reasonably 
free from anxiety when he shall shuffle off this mortal coil. 
Insurance has shown itself resourceful in providing 
schemes of protection which have materially helped the 
increase of human happiness: there are few directions to- 
day in which risks have to be taken which are not covered 
by ingenious actuarial projects. Nothing perhaps could 
better meet the views of the average member of the com- 
munity than a scheme which blends the twin objects of 
house ownership and life assurance. Long ago the City 
Life solved the double problem. During the last sixteen 
or seventeen years, through its agency, as much as 
1,700,000 has been advanced to enable the policy-holder 
to become possessed of his own house. The office was 
originally familiar as the British Homes, a title which is 
sufficiently descriptive of its earlier operations, but, under 
the new name of the City Life, it has widened its scope 
enormously. To-day its life business in various forms has 
become of considerable magnitude. The facilities it 
affords, as set out in the booklet which may be had for 
the asking, are worthy of careful attention. The public 
seems to have studied them to some purpose if we may 
judge from the last report. New business in 1913 involved 
the issue of nearly 40,000 policies assuring nearly 
£700,000. The City Life’s income in 1913 was £179,607, 
and its total assets are little short of three quarters of a 
million sterling. Indeed, the business built up in the last 
few years is the best proof of public appreciation of the 
principles on which the office works. Recently great 


| changes have been made in the management, and with 


more economical methods new enterprise has been intro- 
duced. A Pure Endowment ‘‘Advance”’ Policy has been 
devised which will enable the holder to purchase his 
house at a less cost per year than he pays in rent, and, of 
course, give him the advantage of security of tenure. The 
accumulated experience of the office shows the direction in 
which it may offer new advantages to the public without 
increased risks to itself. War times are difficult for both 
the public and insurance companies: they are just the 
times when the business capacity of the insurance offices 
can be of most service to the individual. 





BOOKS (Old or New). 
If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEN BEHIND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—Some thoughts have been suggested to me by an 
address at the Folkestone Town Hall this afternoon, under 
the presidency of the Mayor. ‘The title of the address was 
‘The Man Behind the War.’’ Fortunately for this King- 
dom it was never more truly the United Kingdom than it 
is to-day. Whoever may be behind the war no one can 
be singled out as ‘‘ the man”’ behind our determination to 
fight in defence of International Law. 

It is difficult to find any justification for the widespreac 
opinion that the German Emperor is the one man re- 
sponsible for the terrible catastrophe which has befallen 
the world in the Twentieth Century of the Christian era. 
The Emperor was unfortunate in his birth, which placed 
him at the head of an Autocratic State, and great as is 
his power, awful as is his responsibility, he is only a part 
of a Military Autocracy, which, again, is only a part of the 
German Empire. The German Emperor is as unfortunate 
in his autocratic environment as our own King is fortunate 
in his constitutional one. Of all Germans the Emperor is 
the greatest victim of the Military mania which has 
possessed the German people. He is the figure-head of 
his people, not their leader, and admittedly not a military 
genius. 

The leaders of the German people are not even 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, and others of the same class. They 
are only the expert feeders of the Military machine. The 
leaders of Germany’s people are the masters in her schools, 
the professors in her universities, and the preachers in her 
churches. What has been the action of these leaders? 

Professor Harnack, Professor Wundt, and a large num- 
ber of other university teachers have had the audacity to 
issue a statement which said: ‘‘The German Government 
learned that the French were about to enter Belgium. 
Then our Government, with great reluctance, had to decide 
upon requesting the Belgian Government to allow our 
troops to march throughiits territory. Belgium was to be 
indemnified after the war; was to retain its sovereignty. 
Belgium protested, at the same time allowing, by an agree- 
ment with France, that the French troops might enter 
Belgium. After all this, and not till France and Belgium 


itself had broken the neutrality, our troops entered neutral | 
Germany wanted nothing from Belgium, but | 


territory. 








had to prevent that Belgian soil be used as a gate of | 


entrance into German territory.”’ 


A more mendacious statement was never penned, and | 


most certainly the German Emperor never gave utterance 
to anything so grossly false. The German pulpit has been 
as strong for the war as the military powers and the pro- 
fessors of universities. In an appeal to ‘‘ Evangelical 
Christians Abroad,’’ but evidently intended for their own 


people, its members vie with the professors in mendacity, | 
for they have dared to publish the following statement over | 


their signatures :— 

““Unnamable horrors have been committed against 
Germans living peaceably abroad—against women and 
children, against wounded and physicians—cruelties and 
shamelessness such as many a heathen and Mohammedan 
war has not revealed. Are these the fruits by which the 
non-Christian peoples are to recognise whose disciples the 
Christian nations are? 
of a peopie, whose neutrality—already violated by our 
adversaries—could, under the pressure of implacable neces- 
sity, not be respected, affords no excuse for inhumanities, 
nor does it lessen the shame that such could take place in 
a land long ago Christianised.”’ 

The politicians of Germany are moral in comparison 
with her preachers and professors, for the politicians 





Even the not unnatural excitement | 


frankly admitted that it was a breach of International Lay 
to invade the neutral territory of Belgium and Luxem. 
burg, and justified it under the plea of military 
necessity. 

When the eyes of the German people are opened and 
they realise the truth, the ‘‘Christian’’ theologians ang 
the university professors will be recognised as the men 
behind this awful war, world-wide in its ravages, which will 
destroy Germany, if her people do not take matters into 
their own hands and depose their present rulers from the 
Throne, the Universities, and the Churches. 

Theologians have always been expert with excuses. We 
are indebted to a Hebrew theologian for the story that 
our first parent fell because tempted by Eve. It has been 
reserved for the ‘‘Christian’’ theologians of Germany to 
plead in excuse for breaking her bond to respect neutral 
territory that La Belle France had first torn up the “‘scrap 
of paper’’ which both had signed. 

The excuse of Adam was an ex-party one, as is that of 
Germany’s ‘‘Christian’’ theologians, and if we had Eve's 
account of events in the Garden of Eden, the mother of the 
human race may have been as innocent of Adam’s fall as 
France certainly is of Germany’s invasion of Belgium and 
Luxemburg in defiance of her bond, given not only to 
those two countries but to the forty-one other States, whose 
Ambassadors’ signatures are on the Treaties signed at the 
Hague in 1907. I am, Yours faithfully. 

Highlands, Folkestone, Mark H. June. 

Oct. 25, 1914. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


WAR BOOKS. 

How Britain Strove for Peace. By Sir Edward Cook. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2d.) 

Flemish-English Phrase Book. By E. V. Bisschop. Leo- 
pold Hill. 2, Langham Place, W. 6d.) 

Workers and War. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. 
Cambridge. 1d.) 

The War in Europe. Germany and the Prussian Spirit. 
Reprinted from The Round Table. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3d. and 6d.) 

The ‘‘White Papers” of England and Germany, and the 
“Orange Paper’ of Russia; and other Diplomatic 
Correspondence. Republished from the New York 
Times. (6d. net.) 

The Austro-Servian Dispute. 

France and the Next War. By Commandant J. Colin. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

The War, its Causes and its Message. Speeches delivered 
by the Prime Minister. (Methuen and Co. 3d.) 
Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics. Trans- 
lated by Adam L. Gowans. (Gowans and Gray, Ltd. 

2s. net.) 

Atkins at War, as told in his own Letters. 


(Bowes, 


(Macmillan. 6d.) 


y J. A. Kil 


patrick. (Herbert Jenkins. 1s. net.) 
Peter Moor: A Narrative of the German Campaign m 
S.W. Africa. By Gustav Frensen. (Constable and 


Co. 2s. net.) 

Human Bullets: A Soldier’s Story of Port Arthur. By 
Lieut. Tadayoshi Sakurai. With an Introduction by 
Count Okuma. (Constable and Co. 2s. net.) 


———, 





BOOKS WANTED. 


GRAPHIC: Years 1877, 1879, 1880, 1885, 1886, 1895.—Wm. Dawson aad Sons, 
Limited, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, <C. 

WRIGHT'S ESSEX.—X Y Z, c/o Tue AcapEmy Office, Rolls House, Breas 
Buildings, E.C. 


Advertisements of Booxs WantTep will be inserted in THz Acapemy at a chargé 
of 6d. This charge covers three lines or less. Extra lines ad. each. 
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THE RED CROSS AMBULANCE FUND. 


ACADEMY 
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HE British Red Cross Society has recently made an urgent appeal for a large number of motor 
and ambulances. We have decided to inaugurate an ‘‘AcapEMy” Fund for the purchase of one. of } 
and ; ae ‘ , ‘ 
in the Napier Red Cross Motor Ambulances, similar to those now being regularly supplied in large 
will quantities to the British and Allied Governments. The cost of these ambulances, completely equipped for ; 
nto grvice in the field, is £625, and towards this we have received promises amounting to over £100, which will be 
the subscribed conditionally on the balance, £525, being subscribed *by the ‘“‘ ACADEMY” readers. May we hope 
that our readers will help by making the appeal known to their friends? Will they undertake to collect ) 
We amounts, however small, sixpence or more, and to send whatever they succeed in raising to us ? 
hat This is a fine opportunity for young people who would do something to alleviate the sufferings and the 
een misery of the wounded. Boys and girls should take the form printed below, and invite subscriptions towards ; 
to one of the most beneficial objects on account of which money can be given. A few hundred energetic canvassers 
tral could secure the £525 in a few days. Sixpences, shillings and half-crowns soon mount up. The car 
Tap would be an appropriate Christmas gift to the Red Cross Society. We cannot doubt that readers will he] 
and to assist them we will forward the ‘‘AcADEMy ”’ with the collecting form to any one who will lend a hand, on 
t of receipt of a post-card. Meantime, all contributions from twenty-four farthings to twenty-five pounds will be 
a gratefully received and acknowledged. 
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THE NAPIER RED CROSS AMBULANCE CAR. 
ans- 
Ltd. COLLECTING FORM. 
Kil Gontributions to the “Academy” Red Cross Ambulance Fund. 
ll- 
[ | 
; SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. AMOUNT. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. AMOUNT. 
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barge ° . : 
' As an encouragement to boys and girls to co-operate in the good work, we offer to send 24 Christmas books 


to the twelve boys and the twelve girls who collect the largest aggregate amounts. 
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Greatly reduced illustration eee 
cise The“Academy's’ Offer @ 
bound in genuine limp leather. Bee cts 
Gilt edges. at ae 





ok Gite <<PrrS 


In addition to the vocabulary proper containing the latest 
ye| words there are Glossaries by these noted authorities: 


A 4s 
sy fj) i Cricxet.—Lord Hawke. (1901-1905) ; Captain of English XV in the 
7 SCN; ' Argentine (1910); Ex-Captain of ‘Old 
ay a Aviation—Claude Grakame - White, Merchant Taylers"’ XV. 
i Holder of the Gordon-Bennett Aviation Foorsatt—AssociaTion.—W. L. Timmis, 
m Championship of the World Trephy. Secretary of the Corinthians Football 


hie Chub. 
Absa Lawn Tennts.—Anthony F. Wilding, 
r : - i Gotry.—James Braid, Open Champion 
fie World's Champion (1910-1911-1912-191$) eagen oo. 
1 Wav, Footsatt—Ruesy.—J. BE. Raphael, Old Morormnc,—H. Walter Staner, Editor 
Ase Oxford “Blue”; English International of “The Antecar.” 





SeZ2 NM a Dh. SOME OF THE Major H. H. Wade, Editor of ‘The 
ULLAL Sadeiins MRA «EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. ,. 
‘MODERN-ENGLIDS oe: stone guiterceush xing OF of he “Navy and Army “(oe 
k NILLUSTRAT EDS eee Mygit) ture in the University of : 
Dic HAAG Y7 jen , Ay ph Professor George Saintsbury,M.A..LL.D., 

Ware = ‘ / 


D.Litt.,Professeref Rhetoric and English 
Literature University of Edinburgh. 


Professor Henry Cecil Kennedy by rnd 
B.Litt., Oxon., Professor of English 
guage and Philology in the University of 
Liverpool. 


Professor I. Gollancz, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.B.A., University Professor of English 
Language and Literature, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, King’s College, London. 


Frank W. — F.R.S., LL.D., The 
Astronomer-Royal. 


Professor Foster Watson, M,A., D.Lirtt., 
Professor of Education in the University 
College of Wales, Abe: 


Henry R. Tedder, F.S.. Secretary and 
ry hed ot the J en ly 


al 





Makes an ideal possession. It is bound Lord CHARLES BERESFORD :— 


in genuine limp leather, stamped in gold, | yet seen. itis eee yoo rAd 
with gilt edges, an Edition de Luxe, and not only a full and complete dictionary, but 
its many literary features make it an contains vivid illustrations of a most instruc- 


essential desk companion. tive character.” 











“THE ACADEMY’S” OFFER. 


To all its readers ‘‘ THe Acapemy” is able, because of the War, to give the rare opportunity of possessing 
practically as a gift the Guinea Modern English Dictionary, the latest and ripest product of modern scholarship. 
-\mong its Editorial Contributors are such famous men as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (‘“*Q”), Professor Saintsbury, etc. 
At all booksellers this identical book—bound sumptuously in leather, like a Bible—cannot be had for less than £115. 
net. Special arrangements have been made by ‘‘ Tue Acapemy” for a certain limited quantity of these books to be 
distributed to its readers for a sum of 8s, each, including postage. Application should be made on this form, which 


ean either be cut or copied out. 
Sei? FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Dictionary Department, 


‘‘Tue Acapemy,” Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C. 





Dear Sirs, 


I desire to have my name put on the list of applicants for the £1 1s. Edition de Luxe Presentation 
Copies of the Modern English Dictionary, and enclose cheque (or postal order) for eight shillings in full payment, 
including postage.— Yours faithfully, 


Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


POOOOO 0000000 0006000006 6000640 OSES 6066.06060666660066 Cee bsse ho btsesesese ee 
SPATTER Reem ee eee HEHE EEE E EEO ESET EE TEESE OEEEEEEEE HES EE HEE EEE eee eee Eeeeeeneeee 


ET Te my ene reer, Creer. SIO nee ETE EEE Re RTT 


NOTE.—“ The Academy” guarantees to return at once and in full the sum of 8s. to any applicans who, after receiving the Dictionary, 18 no' 
completely satisfied with it. deed ' d 








Published for the Proprietor by Wau. Dawson & Sons, Limitgp, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches were 
in Canada * Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa: Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 
Printed by Bonner & Co., The Chancery Lane Press, 1, 2, and 3, Rolis Passage, London, E.C. 





